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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE TENEMENT- 
HOUSE COMMISSION, NEW YORK, 1901 

(By permission) 

(Concluded) 

As has been stated, the greatest evil of the present day is the lack 
of light and air, and it is in the new type of building which is being 
erected at the present time that this evil is especially felt. As a result 
of this lack of light and air, we find that the dread disease, pulmonary 
tuberculosis, has become practically epidemic in this city. The testi- 
mony taken before the Tenement-House Commission at its public hear- 
ings, in which leading physicians and specialists upon this subject tes- 
tified, shows that there are over eight thousand deaths a year in New 
York City due to this disease alone ; that there are at least twenty thou- 
sand cases of well-developed and recognized pulmonary tuberculosis in 
the city, and, in addition, a large number of obscure or incipient cases. 
The connection between this disease and the character of the tenement- 
houses in which the poor people live is of the very closest. 

The work of the committee of 1865 was due in large part to the epi- 
demics of typhus fever, small-pox, and similar diseases existing at that 
time, caused largely by the unsanitary condition of the tenement-houses. 

The chief problem of that time was to do away with filth and pro- 
vide tenement-houses with proper sanitary conveniences. To-day the 
problem is different. There are no longer epidemics of typhus and 
typhoid fever in this city, although recent developments have shown 
how easy it is for a disease like small-pox to find a foothold in the 
tenements despite the watchful and efficient measures of the Board of 
Health. There exists at the present time, however, a much more serious 
epidemic, caused by the peculiar evils of the tenement-houses at the 
present time — pulmonary tuberculosis. 

It was the testimony of all the physicians who testified before the 
Tenement-House Commission that the conditions in the tenement-houses 
were directly responsible for the tremendous extent and spread of this 
contagious disease, and that the first and most important step to be 
taken to check it was the improvement of the tenement-house, especially 
with regard to light and air. 

Bearing these facts in mind, it becomes evident that the present 
type of "air-shaft" must be done away with in all future tenement- 
houses. Practically all the witnesses who testified before the commis- 
sion united in the opinion that the "air-shaft" was the most serious 
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evil of the present tenement-house. This testimony came from people 
who live in tenement-houses; from settlement and charity workers 
living in tenement districts; from physicians; from tenement-house 
owners; and from every one who has had any knowledge or experience 
of this subject. One of the witnesses said that the " air-shaft" should 
not be called an air-shaft, but should be called " a foul-air shaft," and 
we find that it has even been designated as " a culture-tube on a gigantic 
scale." The objections to the " air-shaft" are that, owing to its narrow- 
ness and height, it cannot possibly afford light to the rooms, but only 
semi-darkness; that, owing to the same narrowness and height, and 
also to the fact that it is generally enclosed on four sides, it is impos- 
sible for it to furnish fresh air to the rooms, but, instead, it simply 
becomes a stagnant well of foul air emptied from each one of the sixty 
rooms opening upon it. Many persons testified that the air from these 
shafts was so foul and the odors so vile that they had to close the win- 
dows opening into them, and in some cases the windows were perma- 
nently nailed up for this reason. Moreover, the tenants often use the 
"air-shaft" as a receptacle for garbage and all sorts of refuse and in- 
describable filth thrown out of the windows, and this mass of filth is 
often allowed to remain, rotting at the bottom of the shaft for weeks 
without being cleaned out. From other points of view than that of 
light and air the " air-shaft" stands condemned. It serves as a conveyer 
of smells and noise and is one of the greatest elements in destroying 
privacy in the tenement-house. Through it one hears the sounds that 
occur in the rooms of every other family in the building, and often in 
these narrow shafts the windows of one apartment look directly into 
the windows of another apartment not more than five feet away. Pri- 
vacy under such conditions is not only difficult, but impossible. The 
attention of the commission has been called to the fact that these condi- 
tions have led in numerous cases to grave immorality. 

From the point of view of danger from fire the " air-shaft" is equally 
objectionable. The fire-department for years has protested against it 
as one of the most serious evils with which it has to contend in fighting 
tenement-house fires. 

From the investigation of the way in which fire spreads through 
tenement-houses made by this commission, embracing all tenement-house 
fires occurring during the past two years and a half in this city, we 
find that twenty-six per cent., or over one-fourth of all the fires, spread 
by means of the " air-shaft." It is not at all surprising that this should 
be the case, because such a shaft in case of fire must necessarily become 
nothing more than a tremendous flue. 

The commission therefore recommends that such narrow "air- 
shafts" be absolutely prohibited in all future tenement-houses, and that 
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proper courts sufficiently large to secure adequate light and ventilation 
to all rooms be required. . . . 

The intimate relation and connection of tuberculosis with the evils 
of the tenement-house system has been already alluded to. As has been 
stated by Dr. Biggs and Dr. Guerard, in the special papers prepared by 
them upon this subject, the first step in meeting this problem will be 
the improvement of the conditions of the houses in which the poor 
people of this city live. It is apparent, however, that many other things 
ought to be done to wipe out this disease, which carries off so large a 
proportion of the population. The Board of Health should organize 
a system of inspection of the rooms of all tuberculous patients and 
should see that they are properly disinfected after a death from this 
cause, and also that whenever a tuberculous patient is moved out of 
a tenement-house the rooms should be disinfected. Proper hospitals 
and sanatoria for persons in both the incipient and advanced stages of 
this disease should be provided in adequate number. . . . 

Tenement-house labor is generally carried on in the dwelling-room 
of the family, where old and young are crowded in with the workers. 
The danger of contagion when any member of the family is ill, there- 
fore, is very great. A member of the commission has seen garments 
piled on the floor in the midst of dirt and rubbish, garments stacked 
on the bed, and some of them used as pillows for sick children, and 
in one instance garments were found stored in the same room with a 
sick man apparently in an advanced stage of tuberculosis. Such condi- 
tions the commission regards as a serious menace to public health. It 
believes that manufacturing cannot be continued in the tenement-houses 
with safety to the general public except at great expense in the way of 
investigation and supervision, in view of the immense amount of labor 
at present carried on in tenement-houses. The commission does not, 
however, feel warranted in recommending the absolute abolition of 
tenement-house labor. It recommends the amendment of Chapter 191 
of the " Laws of 1899" by the insertion of a proviso that no license shall 
be issued for any room in a tenement-house containing less than twelve 
hundred and fifty cubic feet of air, or used for the purpose of cooking, 
eating, or sleeping, for children, or otherwise than as a workshop. This 
recommendation regarding the size of the room in which labor should 
be allowed is based upon its knowledge of the constant use by all the 
members of the family of any room connected with a living apartment. 
It is also based upon the universally accepted fact that the average 
tenement-house family consists of five members, though undoubtedly in 
frequent instances the boarders taken by such families make the average 
size higher. Among the Italian garment-workers it has been frequently 
found that two and even three families, making a total of from ten 
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to fifteen individuals, occupy a single apartment. But, taking the con- 
servative estimate and applying the provision of the law that a work- 
shop must have at least two hundred and fifty feet of cubic space for 
each worker, your commission believes that twelve hundred and fifty 
feet should be required as the minimum size of any workroom in a 
tenement-house, because experience has shown that an average of not less 
than five persons will use the room for a greater or less part of the day. 

This requirement of space seems especially important in view of 
the disposition of builders to make the living-room of the family con- 
stantly smaller and smaller. 

The commission also recommends an increase in the force of the 
Factory Inspector's Department to enable him to adequately enforce 
the law in tenement-houses. . . . 

Until there is an adequate corps of sanitary inspectors to inspect 
the lower grade of tenement-houses thoroughly at least once a month, 
there is little hope that the evils of the existing tenement-houses will 
be remedied. The value of such an inspection cannot be overestimated. 
The report of the inspector employed by the commission shows that 
his mere presence in buildings, without giving any orders, or without 
any legal proceedings being brought, was of the most beneficial effect, 
and that it had a salutary moral influence in remedying bad conditions. 
If this is so in the case of one man attempting to use no authority, it 
is not difficult to conceive what results could be accomplished if a sys- 
tematic, thorough, and frequent inspection of the tenements were made. 
. . . The fact that the Health Department no longer makes inspections 
on its own initiative, but does most of its work on complaint of citizens, 
shows that a radical change is imperative. It should not be necessary 
for any considerable number of such complaints to be filed. There 
should be systematic, regular, thorough, and adequate inspection of all 
the tenement-houses in this city at all times. If such inspection were 
carried on, the greater part of the tenement-house evils would be remedied 
without the necessity for the filing of complaints, or for taking legal 
proceedings, or for the issuance of the numerous " orders" that are now 
issued by the Department of Health. To any one of experience in sani- 
tary affairs, it is obvious that if such inspection is properly carried out 
the sanitary evils will very greatly diminish. It has been the history 
of Glasgow and other well-administered municipalities. In Glasgow 
there are one hundred and fifty sanitary inspectors and in London about 
two hundred and thirty. While the commission appreciates that a 
large force means additional outlay by the city, it believes that any 
sum of money likely to be spent for this work would be a paying in- 
vestment both to the city and the State. 



